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The  species  of  writing  tisually  termed 
fictitious  history,  although  of  a  subordinate 
character,  from  its  wide  and  extensive  cir 
culation  gives  an  important  stamp  to  the  taste 
and  morals  of  a  community.  Romances  and 
novels  owing  to  their  eccentric  deviation 
from  the  path  of  real  life  excite  a  strong  cu¬ 
riosity  among  those  who  are  not  the  least 
susceptible  of  bad  impressions,  and  their 
mischievous  cTects  are  as  apt  to  be  diffused 
among  the  general  class  of  readers  as  among 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Principles  which 
are  imbibed  with  little  labour,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  m(»st  agreeable  to  the  pupil  are  some* 
times  most  deeply  imprinted  ;  and  the  un¬ 
welcome  task  of  eradicating  them  becomes 
more  laborious  and  difficult  than  would  be 
the  pains  taken  to  inculcate  those  of  an  op 
posite  character  had  they  been  seasonably 
applied.  All  orders  of  novelists  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  arrangement  of  their  stvie,  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  plan  and  de¬ 
sign.  The  simple  narrative,  the  epistolary 
correspondence  and  the  dialogue  have  all 
been  resorted  to,  each  of  which  have  their 
excellencies  and  defects,  and  have  been 
deemed  best  or  worst  as  they  were  more  or 
less  adapted  to  the  subject  a.^d  characters. 
The  narrative  style  in  which  the  author  re¬ 
lates  in  person  his  story,  has  in  general  pre¬ 
eminently  the  advantage  when  aided  by  oc¬ 
casional  digressions  into  that  of  the  other 
two  ;  and  a  preference  to  it  seems  the  choice 
of  the  mass  of  novel  readers,  who  probably 
constitute  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
read  at  all.  The  epistolary  style  is  labori¬ 
ous  and  prolix  as  well  to  the  reader  as  the 
author,  and  although  it  has  the  sanction  of  so 
polished  and  erudite  a  writer  as  Richardson, 
it  must  he  allowed  that  public  taste  cannot 
he  grossly  mistaken  in  its  prediction  for  the 
former.  The  dramatic  nature  of  dialogue 
renders  it  impossible  to  be  carried  to  any 


length  without  being  tedious.  Indeed  to 
that  reader  who  can  peruse  three  or  four 
volumes  of  dialogue  without  suffering  his  at* 
tention  to  be  diverted  or  discovering  symp¬ 
toms  of  weariness,  much  credit  is  due  for 
his  assiduity,  but  little  merit  belongs  for  his 
taste.  Poetic  fiction  cannot  be  conducted 
through  a  series  of  volumes,  without  the  re¬ 
lief  of  interspersed  episodes  and  digressions, 
nor  must  the  attention  in  works  of  this  sort 
be  too  long  detained  upon  one  train  of  ideas. 
Such  is  the  fastidiousness  of  taste  in  common 
readers  that  the  work  which  does  not  adroit 
of  diversity  and  changes  will  be  accounted 
insipid  and  intolerable.  Its  resemblance  to 
common  conversation  renders  the  colloquial 
style  agreeable  but  it  is  a  fault  if  the  resem- 
nlance  be  exact.  A  connection,  a  consisten¬ 
cy  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  compactness 
should  form  the  difference  between  written 
dialogue  and  familiar  conversation.  Its  di¬ 
dactic  character  requires  a  dignity  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  enforce  the  sentiment ;  for  without 
it,  it  is  not  calculated  to  communicate  in¬ 
struction  or  interest.  It  was  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  William  Temple  that  “the  mind 
of  man  was  like  the  sea,  which  is  neither 
agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor  to  the  voyager 
in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm  ;  but  it  is  so  io  both 
when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales.” — 
Upon  this  an  ingenious  commentator  ob¬ 
serves  : — “  In  conversation  loo  the  fresh 
gale  may  be  thought  preferable  to  the  dead 
calm  ;  it  will  be  flat  and  insipid  if  the  repjy 
is  all  along  only  the  echo  of  the  observation. 
The  minds  of  men  in  this  respect  may.  be. 
considered  (as  opticians  do  all  the  bodieg 
that  surround  us)a8  so  many  radiating  pointsj 
all  capable  of  reflecting  more  or  less''  liRht 
from  themselves.  To  extend  and  apply  this 
allusion  to  conversation  one  would  rather 
wish  the  ray  of  light  that  comes  from  Ihe^ 
reasoD  of  one  man  to  have  its  own  proper  re¬ 
fraction  as  it  passes  through  the  medium  of 
another's  understanding;  than  to  be  like  the 
ray  as  it  falls.”  “In  conversation  thus  va¬ 
ried  the  harmony  will  be  like  that  in  a  con* 
cert  of  music,  more  agreeable  for  the  variety 
of  instruments,  each  of  which  will  be  distin¬ 
guished  by. its  peculiar  tone  and  effects,  and 
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all  united  will  contribute  to  the  excellence  admiration,  and  many  a  ai^h  ot*  love  into  a 
of  the  whole.”  \  ^  smile  of  derision  or  of  pity,  but  at  the  same 

Most  countries  antient  and  modern  have  time  to  reveal  much  that  commands  our 
had  their  TJoveU  and  tate^r  -Ai'ahia,  Persia,  homage  and  excites  our  afl’ection  in  those 
India,  all  Europe,  the  region  of  the  poles  and  humble  and  unexplored  regions  of  the  heart 
the  tropics  have  from  the  earliest  diwn  of  and-understanding  which  never  engage  the 
enliglUened  reason',  sought ’reputa'ion  _and  attention  of  the  incurious,  and  to  bring  the 
cotfrted*  favor  by  ttifs  Tpecies  or  literature.—  '^'^hole  family  of  mankind  nearer  to  a  level 
Late?^ges,  with  some  excep'tidns,  have  *lm-  finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as  latent 
proved  upon  the  tales  of  antiquity,  and  so  defects  iii  all  its  members,  and  coinpensat- 
prevalent  has  been,  and  probably  will  contin-  flaws  that  are  detected  in  the  boast- 

ue  to  be  these  popular  writings,  that  an  tdu-  ornaments  of  life  by  bringing  to  light  the 
cation  can  hardly  by  styled  liberal  in  whicb  ricliness  and  the  lusire  that  sleep  in  the  niines 
were  not  included  the  works  of  Cervantes  beneath  its  surtace.” 

and  La  Sage,  of  Fielding  and  Sniollet.  The  period  is  probably  not  distant  when 

chief  utility  of  works  of  this  description  is  to  «iuthors  of  works  of  this  description  will  not 
be  derived  not  altogether  from  the  exercise  so  rare  in  our  own  country.  1  he  genius 
of  the  powers  of  fancy  but  from  the  repre-  of  painting  seems  to  have  marked  with  sin- 
sentation  of  events  to  which  human  life  is  golar  partiality  its  favorite  in  the  native  A- 
subject.  The  acquaintance  with  the  world  merican,  and  it  may  not  be  accounted  an  ex- 
which  experience  has  taught  to  the  authors  travagant  anticipation  to  prognosticate  that 
is  communicated  in  an  acceptable  form,  and  kindred  art  oft.ie  imagination  will  he 

although  the  existence  of  events  for  the  most  inclined  to  acknowledge  tlie  connection, 

part  is  in  the  imagination,  the  scenes,  the P'l’e 'mpiovemeiit  i»  these  works  is,  that  less 
situations  and  the  occurrences  of  a  novel,  sentiment  and  fiction  compose  their  ingre- 
if  their  resemblance  is  not  precise,  is  often  djents  ;  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
near,  and  they  might  within  the  bounds  of  historical  allusion  and  scenes  which  bear  a 
possibility  under  different  circumstances  close  imitation  to  comi^n  life.  In  these 
have  an  existence  in  real  life. — A  writer  who  particulars  a  manifest  difficulty  presents  it- 
seems  acquaintetl  with  the  subject  in  speak-  self  to  the  American  novelist.  In  the  novel 
ihg  of  a  recent  work  of  Tales  has  the  follow*  Ifi®  epic-pocm  the  event  must  be  suf- 
ing  paru'^raph  : _  ’  •  -  ficiently  remote  to  be  relished,  the  scene  of 

tetj.  '  I.  1  .L  1  action  may  be  too  I'ecent  to  hear  fictitious 

“It  IS  not  surely  the  natural  consequence  .epresenUtion.  Those  subjects  which  K. 
of  learn  ng  to  judge  truly  of  the  characters 

an  ample  field  for  nov- 

of  men  that  we  should  despise  or  be  indif-  '  i,  ,n,i  ^,„ies  this  cmnti  v  are  of  a  ileen 

lerent  about  them  all ; — and  though  we  have  ,  .  .  .  .  .  n  r 

.  ^  I  .  L  I-  I  I  1*1  and  interesting  nature,  the  recollection  ot 

learned  to  ee  through  the  lalse  glare  which  ^ 

plays  round  the  -envied  summits  of  esist-  patriotism  and  reverence  ;  and' 

nee,  an  o  now  low  i  e  igniy,or  lap  guch  feelings  their  representation  would 

cr.:  f  hut  vapi.)  mimicry ;  the  earliest  er^s  of 

belong  to  tne  possessors  of  power  and  tor-  •  a*  i  u  *  r  f  i  4  i  ♦  4U 

°  f,  1  ■  *4  j  4  America  anord  but  few  topics  adapted  to  the 

tune,  of  learning  and  renown — it  docs  not  ,  ,  i  «  u  i  4 

u  4! '  4  -  1  III  I  novel  or  drama,  \^.e  have  no  Hoarshead  at 

lollow  bv  any  means  that  we  should  look  up-  ^  .  i  t  «  i  i  i  r  i 

“u  1  fu  IT  1  -4  Eastcheap,  no  deposed  monarchs,  or  splendid 

on  the  whole  ot  human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  . 

1  :  ^  4  .1  i  I  .1  r  courts,  no  decayed  and  abandoned  monas- 

and  imposture,  or  think  the  concerns  of  our  ^  ’  tu  4  n  4  j  4  i  r 

fi4  ...I  •;  4  I  r  *  •  *1  1  •  •  tenos,  with  tessellated  pavements,  and  tew 

species  ntsubiect  onlv  for  scorn  and  derision.  ’  i  4i  4  L  i  4i* 

n,,i.  4  *1  •  I  4  -n  moss  covered  castles  to  make  up  their  ma- 

iiur  promptitude  to  admire  and  to  envy  will  4  L  t  4  41. 

1  ^  41*  I  4  I  chinery  and  our  pride  cannot  submit  to  the 

indeed  be  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated.  ,  n  ^  •  r  4 

and  our  distrust  of  appearances  increased  humiliation  of  borrowing  from  any  country 

but  the  sympathies  ami  aflections  ofourna!  “f  «'hose  geography  or  peculiarities  we  are 

ture  will  continue  and  be  better  directed-  comparatively  iBnorant  J  his  difficulty 

our  love  of  our  kind  will  not  be  diminished-  7'",""*  cleter  the  experiment,  and 

and  pur  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  fol-  canno  but  predict  that  it  will  terminate 


lies  if  we  read  our  lesson  aright  will  be  sig-  successfully.  _ 

nally.  strengthenwl  and,  confirmed.  The  A  lawyer  once  jeeringlv  asked  a  Quaker, 
ue  and  lyoper  effect  of  a  habit  of  observa-  if  he’could  tell  the  difference  between  a/so 
lion  therefore  and  a  thorough  and  penetrat-  and  fifceifise.— “  0,  yes,”  said  the  Quaker 
iDg  know  edge  of  human  character,  will  be,  pertly,  “  Erskine  is  a  great  lawyer  ;  his  tal- 
not  to  extinguish  our  sympathy  but  to  ex-  ents  are  admired  by  every  one  :  you  are  a 
tend  it,  to  turn  no  doubt  many  a  throb  of  lawyer  a/so  but  not  like-:iyisp. 
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Letter  fi-om  a  young  gentleman  to  bis  sister,  on  her  remoT* 
ing  from  the  country  to  live  in  the  city  relative  to  her  en¬ 
trance  into  life*  { 

Tlie  tender  anxiety  with  which  an  affec¬ 
tionate  brother  must  naturally  be  affected 
by  every  thing  that  concerns, however  remote¬ 
ly,  the  present  or  future  felicity  of  an  amia¬ 
ble  sister,  alone  induces  me  at  this  time,  to 
intrude  upon  y^ur  hours  of  gaiety  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  will,  I  ►flatter  myself,  at  least 
secure  me  a  favorable  reception.  1  confess, 
my  dear  girl,  I  am  but  ill  qualified  for  the 
task  I  have  undertaken  ;  but  when  I. consid¬ 
er  the  change  in  your  situation,  and  that  up¬ 
on  the  conduct  which  you  may  now  adopt, 
and  the  sentiments  you  hiay  now  iinbib^# 
your  future  character,  consequence,  ami 
pe*ace  of  miml,  in  a  great  measure^  ra^y  de¬ 
pend,  my  regai  d  for  your  interest  overc^qieii 
every  other  coasitleration,  and  prevail^  upf 
on  me  to  throw  together  the  .following 
tered  thouglits,  which  may  possibly  be  of 
some  service  to  you  in  }  our  life. 

My  youth,  and  natural  indulgence  for 
your  sex,  will  secure  you  from  the  rigid  aus- 
.  terity  of  age  ;  while  the  little  experience  I 
have  had  in  the  world,  the  observations  up¬ 
on  mankind  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  of 
naaking,  and  a  certain  turn  of  thought,  which 
1  would  hope  is  not  peculiar  to  myself,  will 
prevent  my  adopting  the  maxims  of  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  folly  and  dissipati^m,  beyond  what 
reason  and  virtue  will  justify. 

You  are  now,  my  dear  girl,  arrived  at  a 
time  of  life,  when  the,  passions  begin  to  un¬ 
fold  themselves,  and  the  heart  expands,  and 
discloses  all  itS|tendcr  sensibilities  reeduca¬ 
ted  in  the  bosom  of  rural  retirement,  far 
from  the  liberties  of  the  town  ;.your  mind  is 
unsullied  as  the  chrvstal  stream 


ladies  of  the  present  day,  without  assuming 
their  manners,  and  adopting  their  free  and 
forward  airs  f  without,  like  them,  admitting 
the  gentlemen  among  your  acquaintance,  to 
liberties,  to  familiarities,  which  if  they  are 
not  criminal,  are  at  least  inconsistent  with 
that  modesty  and  chastity  of  manner  wdiich 
constitute  the  first  female  charm,  and  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishments  cannot  com¬ 
pensate  ?  liberties  which  will  lessen  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  your  character,  and  debase  you  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  take 
them.  Will  not  those  indelicacies,  which 
too  many,  who  are  called  gentlemen^  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  in  the  company  of  ladies, 
become  familiar  from  their  trequency,  and 
less  offensive  by  repetition,  until  what  at 
first  might  shock  and  disgust,  may  at  length 
appear  *eveu  agreeable  ;  and  expressions, 
for  which  a  inan  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of 
company,  be  perhaps  heard  with  a  smile  ? 
Should  this  alteration  ever  take  place  in  my 
own  amiable* and  blushing  sister,  should  sAe 
sink  intd  the  common  herd  of  what  are  cril- 
ed  the  polite,  the  fashionable,  and  even  vir¬ 
tuous  females,  what  distress  wilt  it  give  a 
heart  which  throbs  with  anxious  .solicitude 
for  your  felicity  I  How*  shall  I  pity  your 
weakness,  and  mourn  over  the  ruins  of*3nour 
former  self  i 

But  should  you,  my.  lovely  girl,  by  an  infei* 
course  with  the  world,  acquire  just  tliat  ease 
and  presence  of  mind,*  which  is  necessary  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  and  to  prevent  your 
being  embarrassed,  (which  is  all  you  stand 
in  need  of,  if  you  stand.in  need  of  any  thing) 
without  losing  any  thing  cf  your  present  sen¬ 
sibility  and  delicacy  ;  should  you,  while  you 
feel  yourself  free  and  unconstrained  in  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  maintain 
that  modest  reserve /in  ,  the.  whole  of  your 
[conduct,  which,  unti;:ctured  by  haughtiness 
or  pride,  flows  spontaneously  from. a  native 


,  your  soul 

the  image  of  spotless  purit>  ;  and  yourheart,,  r  •  »  i  r  i 

the  scat  of  every  virtuous,  everji  delicate|i‘'‘.gP‘;.J' P^'ty  of  heart,  you 
sentiment,  void  ^of  art,  and  free  from  affec-| 
tation  ;  that  sweet  timidity,  that ,  charming! 

,  delicacy,  that  enchanting  bashfulness,  -  that! 


artless,  blushing  modeslY,  which  shrink  frorh 
the. most  distant  approach  of  ^eyevy,.. thing 
i  iule  and  indecent,,  and  which,. forming , the 
/.brigivtest  ornamencs,  oF  jour  .  sex^.i^ing.,in 
.ilieir  fullest  lustre  throughout  every  ,  p;irt  of j 
•  your^conduct.  Such,  my  jUwely,  girl,  ,youi 
.^.appear  to  the  friendly  but  .impartial,  eyc^bf 
your^brother  :  but  will  my  charming  , sister 
.always  deserve  this  character  Youngt^as 
you  arc,  and  possessed  of  ,so  gentle  a  dispo¬ 
sition,  will  you  have  resolution  sufficient  to 
associate  with  those  who  are  called  the  po 


will  then  have  arrived  as  near  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  female  character,  as  this  ‘  state 
will  permit,  and  will  be 'the  delight  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  oar  sex. 

.  If'thosc  fashionable  ladies,  who  obtrude 
themsejvcs  on  us.on  every  occasion,  who  ad- 
mit^every  freedom  whjeh  we  please  ,to  take, 
Ivvha^in-public  companies,  suffer  themselves 
^to\  b^  clasped  in  our  arms,  seated  on  our 
kne£s,vki8sed,  pressed,  and  toyed  with  in 
the  most'familiar  manner,  wUh  whom  .qiir 
hands  scarce  need  restraint  5  if  they  did  but 
know  how  much  they  suffer  in  our  opinion 
by  such  conduct,  how  cheap  they  rendered 
themselves,  how'  they  lessen  our  estcem,  and 


iite  and  well-bred,  the  gay  and,  .fashionable^  mucli  we. prefer  your  amiable  iliffidencc, 
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yoar  bluihing  timidity,  they  would  endeav¬ 
or  to  be  like  you,  if  not  from  principle, '  at 
least  from  pride,  and  the  desire  of  makin^r 
conquests.  Believe  me,  ray  dear  sister,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
our  sex,  and  can  assure  you,  however  desir¬ 
ous  they  may  be,  that  their  companions  ot  an 
hour,  or'of  a  day,  should  indulge  them  in 
every  possible  freedom,  they  wish  to  find 
very  different  manners  in  those  whom  they 
would  chuse  for  the  companions  of  their  lives. 
Besides,  my  dear  girl,  if  once  you  suffer  the 
rules  of  decency  ho  be  broken  in  upon  by 
one,  there  is  no  drawing  the  line  ;  nor  will 
you  find  it  easy  to  prevent  every  person, 
who  passes  for  a  gentleman,  to  treat  you  in 
the  same  manner  ;  and  be  assured,  there 
are  many  who  arc  called  gentlemen,  who 
have  nothing  but  the  name. 

How  mortifying  ought  it  to  be  to  an  amia¬ 
ble  girl,  to  have  liberties  taken  with  her  by 
an  insolent  brute,  because  he  happens  to  be 
well  dressed,  and  has  money  in  his  pocket, 
who  is  honored  beyond  his  desert  by  being 
admitted  into  her  company  !  Indeed,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  among  the  most  of  us, 
if  a  young  lady  will  admit  every  liberty  that 
is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  modestv, 
she  will  find  it  cxtremel7  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  taking  still  greater,  and,  at  times, 
such  as  ought  to  he  painful  to  any  girl  not 
lost  to  every  sentiment  of  propriety. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  you  shall  prevent 
these  liberties  being  taken  with  you  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  by  shunning,  as  much  as  possible,  those 
large  and  mixed  companies,  where  there  are 
no  persons  present,  whose  age,  or  the  gravi¬ 
ty  of  whose  character,  may  in  some  measure 
lay  a  restraint  upon  the  rest ;  and  by  uni¬ 
formly  and  regularly  checking  every  thing 
of  that  nature  in  its  first  attempt.  That 
young  lady,  who,  when  a  gentleman  is 
sitting  by  her,  will  ren^ove  the  hand  that  is 
pressing  her  knee,  or  otherwise  improperly 
employed,  and  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  her  disapprobation,  or  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  rudely  attempts  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
and  ravish  a  kiss  from  her  lovely  lips,  will 
with  spirit  put  him  from  her,  and  assure 
him  she  does  not  approve  such  freedoms, 
will  soon  prevent  their  repetition.  And  do 
not,  my  dear  girl,  fear  to  give  offence  by 
such  conduct.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he 
will  approve  it,  he  will  admire  you  for  it  : 
if  he  is  a  fool,  his  displeasure  is  not  worth 
your  notice. 

But  indecent  conduct  is  not  all  that  a 
young  lady  has  to  guard  against.  Those 
who  are  the  most  rude  and  indelicate  in  their 
actions,  are  commonly  equally  licentious  in 


their  conversation.  All  the  wit  that  many 
of  our  youn^  gentlemen  possess,  consist  in 
saying  things  that  wouint  every  delicate  bO' 
som,  and  crimson  the  cheek  of  modesty,  that 
execrable  kind  of  wit  that  consists  in  the  use* 
of  double  entendres,  or  expressions,  which, 
though  not  absolutely  shocking  in  themselves, 
naturally  convey  hwse  and  immodest  ideas, 
which  in  general  are  so  plain  and  intelligible, 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  o  a  young  lady’s  un¬ 
derstanding  to  suppose  her  ignorant  of  their 
meaning, and  admitting  her  not  to  he  igno¬ 
rant,  the  most  infimous  rudeness  arn!  hrural- 
ity  to  utter  in  her  presence.  Fer-ons,  who 
are  no  better  acquainted  with  that  respect 
and  delicacy  which  ought  to  he  observed  in 
the  company  of  every  lady,  and  much  more 
of  one  of  your  beauty  an<l  merit, 

ought  to  be  avoided  as  you  would  avoid  a 
pestilence:  t/iis  can  only  affect  your  health,, 
your  life  ;  that  adects  the  reputation,  and  is 
a  canker-worm  which  preys  upon  and  blasts 
the  fairest,  loveliest  flower  of  vir  gin  modes¬ 
ty.  And  can  it  be  possible  that  there  are  po¬ 
lite  and  fashionable  young  ladies,  whose  fa¬ 
ces  are  ever  ready,  on  such  occasions,  to  wear 
the  smile  of  approbation,  while  the  archness 
of  their  looks  give  sufficient  notice  that  they 
perfectly  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the 
meaning?  Yet,  my  dear  girl,  doubt  not  but 
there  was  a  time,  when  they  too  would  have 
blushed  at  the  first  approaches  of  inilelicacy  : 
such  is  the  terrible  devastation  maile  in  the 
female  breast,  by  habit,  custom,  and  that 
vanity  and  rage  for  admiration,  even  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  fools  and  brutes,  which  frequent-  r 
ly  at  first  prevent  a  young  lady  from  show-' 
ing  her  disapprobation  of  rmproper  con¬ 
duct,  for  fear  of  losing  one  from  the  wretch¬ 
ed  train  of  her  admirers.  And  after  having 
suffered  the  first  breach  of  decency  to  pass 
unnoticed,  it  serves  as  a  precedent  to  encour¬ 
age  a  second,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
her  then  to  assume  that  propriety  of  conduct 
she  ought  at  first  to  have  adopted,  and  look 
out  of  countenance  every  thing  rude  and  in¬ 
delicate  ;  until  at  length  by  its  frequency,  it 
becomes  familiar,  and  all  her  chaste  sensibil¬ 
ity  being  lost,  it  is  no  longer  offensive  to  her 
polluted  ear.  Behold,  my  lovely  girl,  the 
blessed  effects  (too  frequently)  of  a  town  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  and  the  expense  at  which  these 
phantoms  which  are  called  politeness  and 
good-breeding  are  often  purchased  !  But  are 
no  exceptions  in  this  censure  ?  Yes,  my 
dear  girl,  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure,  that 
there  are  some  bright  examples,  who  to  all 
that.real  ease  and  elegance  which  the  towa 
would  claim,  though  not  very  justly,  as  pe- 
^culiar  to  itself,  unite  all  the  delicate  re- 
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serve,  blushing  modesty,  and  sensibility  of 
the  country  :  in  the  number  of  these,  you, 
my  amiahic  sister,  I  am  confident,  will  de¬ 
serve  a  distinguished  place. 

(Letter  to  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST,  No.  1. 

A  man  of  a  sang^iiine  or  gay  dispo»ition  is  dis* 
tioguiahed  by  a  fair  smooth  skin,  large  muscles^ 
quick  growth,  agility,  plentiful  sweats,  a  florid 
complexion,  red  hair,  pleasing  aspect,  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  a  strong  clear  and  agreeable  tone  of  voice, 
a  strong  full  pul8e,‘sound  and  long  sleeping,  pleasing 
dreams  of  dancing  riding  or  flying.  His  constitu¬ 
tion  is  hot  and  moist;  his  health  various  ;  his  life 
long.  His  virtues  consist  of  meekness,  atfability, 
gratitude  and  urbanity.  The  vices  incident  to  this 
disposition  are  loquacity,  fickleness,  breach  of  faith, 
lying,  lust, and  ioconsta:icy.  la  point  of  genius  he  is 
volatile,  capricious  and  averse  to  study. 

Tht  choleric^  or Jiery  dispotition^l*  known  by  a 
lean  habit,  agility,  a  rigid  fibre,  dusky  skin,  short 
curled  hair,  small  head,  little  eyes,  quick  pace, 
rough  tongue,  scanty  secretion  of  spittle,  a  brown 
yellowish  complexion,  a  quick  hasty  voice,  a  ve¬ 
hement  hard  and  frequent  pulse,  short  and  inter-' 
rupted  sleep,  turbulent  dreams  of  wars  and  quar-l 
rels.  His  constitution  is  hot  and  dry  ;  his  health 
good,  and  life  of  a  reasonable  length.  His  virtues 
consist  in  diligence,  strength,  vigilance  and  con¬ 
stancy.  With  respect  to  vices,  he  is  irrascible. 
quarrelsome,  apt  to  indulge  hatred,  ambitious, 
boastful,  importunate,  impolite  and  invidious. — 
His  Genius  is  keen  penetrating  and  sagacious. 

FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

OPINIONS  UPON  NOVEL  READING,  No.  I. 

It  is  not  merely  the  immoral  and  irreligious  lor 
mance  I  would  stigmatize— these  soon  procure  their 
own  coridemhation — but  it  is  the  attempt  to  pour- 
tray  common  life,  which  preserves  the  likenesi,  but 
divests  it  of  all  its  sorrows.  It  is  the  continual 
feeding  of  the  imagination  in  which  the  great  dan-i 
ger  of  Novels  consists ;  for  thousands  have  fallen, 
or  been  rendered  miserable  through  life,  from  the 
silent  unsuspected  influence  of  a  raised  imagination 
and  perverted  affections,  for  one  whose  understand¬ 
ing  has  been  convinced  by  the  most  ingenious  soph-, 
istrj'.  The  imagination,  once  deceived,  becomes 
itself  the  deceiver  ;  and  instead  of  embellishing 
life  itself,  as  it  is  falsely  represented  to  do,  it  height¬ 
ens  only  imaginary  and  unattainable  enjoyments, 
and  transforms  life  itself  into  a  dream  ;  the  realities 
of  which  are  all  made  painful  and  disgusting,  from 
our  false  expectations  and  erroneous  notions  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Ry  feeding  continually  this  craving  imagi- 
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I  nation,  novels  become  a  constant,  solitary  source 
of  enjoyment, — a  private  dissipation,  which  in  some 
measure  supplies  that  vacuum  in  the  mind  and 

I 

heart  which  the  deadness  of  all  the  better  faculties 
'and  feelings  occasions.  The  imagination  accustom- 
jed  to  act,  substitutes  itself,  and  its  vain  schemes, 

I  for  sober  experience  and  practical  duty.  Exciting 
(strongly  so  dangerous  a  faculty  as  the  imagination 
I  IS  favourable  neither  to  human  happingj^s  nor  virtue; 
'and  the  examples  of  those  poets  and  females,  who 
I  are  most  under  the  influence  of  it,  prove  the  troth 
of  the  assertion.  It  increases  the  tendency  of  the 
human, heart  to  embellish'  the  future  and  forecast 
its  own  lot,  and  thus  provides  for  its  own 
continual  disappointment  and  misery,  while  the 
real  blessings  of  life  arc  neglected  or  received 
with  the  coldness  of  ingratitude.  If  Di.  Jolmsoa 
could  confess,  that  were  bis  waking  reveries  told, 
they  would  appear  little  short  of  the  extravagances 
’  of  Don  Quixotte,  what  must  be  the  influence  of  im¬ 
agination  upon  undisciplined  minds,  equally  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  high  principle,  and  of  necess¬ 
ity,  which  often  proves  a  good  guardian,  when  bet¬ 
ter  motives  are  wanting.  I  can  make  no  concession 
in  favour  of  what  are  called  good  novels  ;  vice  and 
folly  become  bold,  'when  genius  and  virtue  become 
their  leaders.  By  substituting  the  imagination  for 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  show,  and  sentiment 
for  the  social  and  domestic  affections,  they  are  si¬ 
lent  but  powerful  engines,  undermining  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  and  happiness.  Of  what  do  these  produc¬ 
tions  consist,  but  of  the  war  of  inclIuHtion  and  folly 
against  duty  and  prudence  ?  Finally,  novel  read¬ 
ing  connects  as  naturally  with  dissipation,  vice, 
and  want  of  conduct,  as  good  principles  and  a  so¬ 
ber  course  of  reading  do  with  exemplary  habits  and 
all  the  belter  affections. 

Note. — No.  II.  taking  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  in  our  next. 

ON  MARRIAGE. 

From  the  finite. 

Unions  are  often  formed  betwixt  couple<«  differing 
in  complexion  and  stature,  they  take  place  still 
more  frequently  betwixt  persons  totally  differing, 
in  taste,  in  pursuits,  and  in  understanding  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  to  aver,  * 
that  two-thirds  of  the  marriages  around  us  have 
been  contracted  betwixt  persons,  who,  judging  a 
priori^  we  should  have  thought  had  scarce  any 
charm  for  each  other. 

A  moral  and  primary  cause  might  be  easily  as¬ 
signed  for  these  anomalies,  in  the  wise  dispensation 
of  Providence,  that  the  general  balance  of  wit, 
wisdom,  and  amiable  qualities  of  all  kinds,  slmuid 
be  kept  up  through  society  at  large.  For,  what  a 
world  were  it,  if  the  wise  were  only  to  intermarry 
with  the  wise,  the  learned  with  the  learned,  the 
amiable  with  the  amiable,  nay,  even  the  handsome 
I  with  the  handsome  ?  and,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
'.the  degraded  casts  of  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  the 
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brulal,  and  the  deioruicd,  (coraprclicndrn^,  by  thej 
the  way,  far  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,)  must,' 
-when  condemi.'ed  to  exclusive  intercourse  with  each  | 
other,  become  gradually  as  much  brutalized  in  per¬ 
son  and  disposition  as  so  many  ouran-oulangs?  When, 
therefore,  we  see  the  “  gentle  joined  to  the  rude,” 
we  m^y  lament  the  fate  of  the  suffering  individual, 
but  we  must  not  the  less  admire  the  mysterious  dis¬ 
position  of  that  wise  Providence  which  thus  bal¬ 
ances  the  moral  good  and  evil  of  life  which  se¬ 
cures  for  a  family,  unhappy  in  the  dispositions  of 
one  parent,  a  share  of  better  and  sweeter  blood, 
transmitted  from  the  other,  and  preserves  to  the  off¬ 
spring  the  affectionate  care  and  protection  of  at 
least  one  of  those  from  whom  it  is  naturally  due. 
Without  the  frequent  ocbuirenoe  of  such  alliances 
and  unions — rnissorted  as  they  seem  at  first  sight — 
the  world  could  not  be  that  for  which  fitefnal  W’ls- 
dom  has  designed  it — a  place  of  mixed  good  and 
evil — a  place  of  trial  at  once,  and  of  suffering, 
where  even  the  worst  ills  are  chequered  with  some¬ 
thing  that  renders  them  tolerable  to  humble  and 
patient  minds,  and  where  the  best  blessings  carry 
wkh  them  a  necessary  alloy  of  erabilteriag  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

When,  indeed,  wc  leok  a  little  closer  on  the 
causes  of  those  unexpected  and  ill-suited  attacli- 
ments,  wc  have  occasion  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
means  by  which  they  aie  produced  do  not  infer 
that  complete  departure  from,  or  inconsistency  with, 
the  character  ol  the  parties,  which  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  when  the  result  alone  is  conteprplated.  The 
wise  purposes  which  Providence  appears  to  have 
had  in  view,  by  permitting  such  intermixture  , of; ; 
dispositions,  tempers,  and  understandings,  in  the!' 
married  state,  arc  not  accomplished  by  any  myste-l 
rious  impulse  by  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  or-j 
dinary  laws  ol  nature,  men  or  women  arc  urged  toi 
an  union  with  those  wdiorii  the  w'orld  see  to  be  un-! 
suitable  to  them.  The  freedom  of  will  is  permitted  j 
to  us  in  the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  as  in  ouri 
moral  conduct ;  and  in  the  former  as  well  as  the 


latter  case,  is  often  the  means  of  misguiding  those 
who  possess  it.  Thus  it  usually  happens,  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  enthusiastic  and  imaginative,  that, i 
having  formed  a  picture  of  imagation  in  their  ownj 
mind,  they  too  oticn  deceive  themselves  by  soniei 
faint  resemblanco  in  some  existing  being,  whom! 
their  fancy  as  speedily  as  gratuitously  invests  with| 
all  the  attributes  necessary  to  complete  the  beau] 
ideal  of  mental  perfection.  No  one,  perhaps,  even| 
in  the  happiest  marriage,  with  an  object,  really  be-! 
loved,  ever  found  all  the  qualities  he  expected  toj 
possess  ;  but  in  far  too  many  cases,  he  finds  he  has; 
practised  a  much  higher  degree  of  mental  decep-1 
tion,  and  has  r.rected  bis  airy  castle  of  felicity  up¬ 
on  some  rainbow,  which  owed  its  very  existence 
only  to  the  peculiar.slate  of  the  atmosphere. 


FOR  THE  MIXERVIAD. 

SHOULD  GIRLS  LEARN  LATIN? 

In  June,  1814,  Earl  Moira,  attended  by  hia 
Countess,  Lady  East,  Lady  Nugent  and  other  ladies 
presided  at  the  public  disputations  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William.  An  argument  was  taken  by  a 
gentleman,  who  was  discussing  with  his  wife  the 
question  at  the  top  of  this  article,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  in  an  elegant  and  eloquent  address  of 
the  Earl  to  the  students,  in  opening  the  business  of 
the  day. 

“  It  was  a  quaint,  but  expressive  and  pregnant 
saying  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  had  conquered  a  new  language,  he  found 
that  he  had  acquired  a  new  soul.  He  felt  within 
himself  a  marked  expansion  of  the  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion, comparison  A-  combination.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise — the  stud)  of  languages  necc*sarily  entails  it. 
Words,  the  types  of  ideas  and  things,  cannot  be 
treasured  up.  vviihoat  some  consideration  of  the 
things  to  which  they  refer  ;  and  the  variety  of 
shades  which  must  present  themselves  in  transla¬ 
tion,  will  infallibly  lead  the  student  into  a  research 
respeciing  the  causes  and  qualities  of  those  discrim¬ 
inations' calculated  to  open  his  mind  to  an  infinity 
of  relations  iu  his  native  tongue  never  before  imag- 
ined  by  him.  This  was  what  the  Emperor  meant 
to  imply  he  had  perceived  in  himself.  Re  assured 
the  same  cause  will  produce  a  similar  effect  in  you, 
and  the  gratifying  result  of  it  will' be,  that  you  will 
find  yourselves  imperceptibly  become  competent  to 
wield  with  readiness,  and  with  vigour,  the  mighty 
weapon  of  the  English  language,*’ 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Some  particulars  relating  to  Michael  Angelo’s  man¬ 
ner  of  worTring,  extracted  from  the'work  of  a  French 
Author  of  the  16th  century.  I 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Michael  Angelo 
engaged  in  the  labours  of  his  profession;  He  was 
at  this  period  past  sixty,  and  his  general  appear- 
lance  indicated  weakness,  and  inability  to  violent 
’.exertion  :  In  this  however  we  were  much  deceived  ; 

I  for  in  tile  space  of  fifteen  minutes  he  chipped  '  eft' 
■more  hard  marble,  and  made  further  progress  in  his 
.statue,  than  three  young  athletic  sculptors  could 

With  such  fury  and  iin- 
that 


CHARACTER. 

One  of  the  best  criterion^  of  character  is  pleasure.  !  j  have  done  in  a  full  hour. 

What  are  our  ]deasure3  ?  1)5  we  seek  our  pleasures jlpetuosity  did  he  belabour  that  marble  'block, 
in  trifles?  I’hen  we  arc  triflers.-— Do  we  seek  pleas-|j we  momentarily  expected- to  see  it'shattered  into 
ure  in  worldly  success?  Then  we  are  world-ly-ja  tiiousand  pieces.  -Every- blow  of  the ‘hammer 
minded. — Do  we  place  our  pleasures 
ed  vice,  voluptuousness,  excessive  ealin* 


in  any  indulg-’ibrought  to  the  ground  fragments  three  orfourinches 
Ring  or  drink-! |thick  ;  and  so  extremely  close  to  the  cont  ur  ot 
ing,  scandal,  revengo,  llien  we  are  viciousiithe  figure  did  he  forcu^  his  chisel,  that  had  the  frac- 


characters.  Alas,  how  few  delight  in  virtue- and  jjture  extended  a  single  inch  further,  it  would  have 
piety  !  l.et  ns  bn  boncst,  I  answer  fairly  to  our-  icomplctcly  sp.niled  the  whole  p*recfc< 
selves,  what  i-«  the  nature  of  onr.jilt  .a«'iiTes  ?  Let  ev-|j  Fired  with  the  conceptions  ot  beauty,  with  which 
cry  man  and  wo  nan  wrl’n  the  au-wer,  iftltey  dale,  ‘his  irr.agination  was  glowing  and  apprehensive  that 
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they  would  be  lost  by  delay,  be  became  perfectly 
iufurinted  with  the  block, since  it  hid  the  ima^e  from 
his  view.  To  the  natural  impatience  and  impetu¬ 
osity  of  his" dispo>Ition,  and  to  the  violent  hainl  with 
which  he  executed  his  designs,  w'<?  may  attribute 
that  over  iiiceiy,  and  excess  of  delicacy  which  were 
bis  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  Sculptor.  'Fhis  ob¬ 
jection  however  cannot  be  admitted  in  his  Frescoes. 
Ilefore  he  could  lay  in  the  colours  upon  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sisline  Cljapcl,  he  w'as  obliged  to  transfer 
to  the  plaster,  the  outlines  of  his  Cartoon,  in  tliis 
department  then,  there  were  two  processes  that 
served  to  remedy  the  impatience,  which  w'as  so 
striking  a  defect  in  his  character.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  in  Frescoe,  the  plaster  is  to  Ire  laid  on,  only 
as  tho  Painter  has  occasion  for  it,  and  the  outlines 
are  then  to  be  delineated  with  the  graving-iuslru- 
ment,  while  the  plaster  is  in  a  humid  state  :  the 
effect  of  this  method  may  be  seen  in  the  Frescoe  of 
“la  Chapelle  Pauline.”  In  the  second  place,  the 
design  cannot  be  draughted  on  the  Frescoe.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  general  effect  should  be  seen  sep¬ 
arately,  in  the  Cartoon.  ’Phe  natural  impatience 
of  this  great  artist  frequently  induced  him  to  mould 
merely  a  model  of  w'ax  or  clay  in  miniature  :  dis- 
pising  the  assistance  of  art,  be  left  the  particulars 
to  the  force  of  his  genius.” 

ww 

Description  of  Aihcnian  Girls. 

Our  hostess,  t^ignora  V’^ilali,  introduced  us  to  our 
next  door  neighbours,  who  consisted  of  her  own  sis¬ 
ter,  witli  three  fair  daughters,  considered  at  this 
time  the  belles  of  Athens.  They  are  known  by 
the  title  ofconsuline,  their  father  ha.ving  held  the 
post  of  British  vice-consul.  One  of  these  young  la¬ 
dies  was  supposed  to  he  that  “  Maid  of  Athens”  who 
is  celebrated  in  some  beautiful  verses  annexed  to 
Childo  Harold ;  her  countenance  was  extremely 
interesting,  and  her  eye  retained  much  of  its  wont¬ 
ed  brilliancy  ;  but  the  rosea  .had  already  deserted 
the  cheek,  and  wc  observed  the  remains  only  of 
that  loveliness  which  elicited  such  strains  from  an 
impassioned  poet.  Sn  fading.a  flower  is  beauty  in 
these  climes,  that  a  very  few.  years  see  it  rise  to 
sparkle  like  a  meteor  and  to  vanish.  A  Crecian 
damsel  of  sixteen  is  frequently  angelical  ;  at  twen¬ 
ty  she  becomes  plain  *,  and,  in  5  years  more  fright¬ 
fully  ugly.  There  is  no  transition,  as  with  us  from 
the  light  beauty  of  the  girl  to  the  mature  graces  of 
the  niation  and  the  venerable  dignity  of  advanced 
age  ;  the  face  ot  a  sylph  becomes  almost  at  once 
transformed  into  a  gorgon’s  head.  In  discussing 
this  subject  with  Signor  Lusieri,  he  assured  me, 
that  the  fault  lay  not  so  much  in  the  c  limatc  as  in 
the  destructive  habits  of  the  Grecian  females,  more 
especially  In  the  abuse  of  the  bath,  whicli  they  at¬ 
tend  almost  daily,  remaining  in  its  hot  sudatories 
several  hours  at  a  time,  u  here  they  discuss  more 
scandal  than  circulates  at  an  English  tea  table  in 
as  many  weeks  hence  they  become  languid  and 
unable  to  take  wholesome  exercise  ;  soon  after  the 
age  of  twenty  wrinkles  begin  to  appear,  and  they 
siiffer  all  the  inconveniences. of  premature  debility. 
Though  the  (Vecian  fwmaies  are  not  accomplished, 
yet  they  possise  a  considerable  degree  of  ilegarici- 
iu  their  address  and  inanncis  :  their  solutat joiv  ir 
particulaily  graceful,  contisting  of  a  gi  utle  inclit  a- 
lion  of  the  Body  w  hilst  the  right  hand  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  waist  ;  they  are  generally  found 
hy  visitors  reclining  indolently  on  the  solas  of  the 
apartment,  their  silken  robes  bound  round  witli  a* 


silver  clasped  zone,  Iheir  hair  partly  wreathed  with 
flowers,  or  adorned  with  pearls,  and  partly  flowing 
in  curls  over  the  shoulder,  their  eye-brows  carefully 
arranged  and  tinged  with  surme,  a  powder  of  the 
blackest  dye,  their  nails  stained  with  henna,  and 
their  complexion  too  often  aided  b/  an  artificial 
lustre  ;  exhibiting  melancholy  examples  of  neglect 
of  nature's  choicest  gifts,  1  he  substantial  graces  of 
I  lie  mind.  Hunt's  TravtU  in  Greece. 

A  LADY'S  FOOT. 

What  in  nature  is  so  bcaulifuh  so  lovely,  so  ten¬ 
der  as  the  little  foot  of  a  fair  lady.  Surely  this 
sweet  part  of  the  form  was  made  for  execution  yet 
unknown.  I’he  hand  is  exercised  by  orators  to 
give  force  to  utterance,  and  strength  to  expressions 
of  the  str.ongest  passions.  In  grief  tlie  hand  is  irre- 
sistably  drawn  to  tlie  bosom,  and  its  pressure  gives 
relief ;  the  finger  pointed  in  scorn  is  tlie  plainest 
[signal  of  contempt,  and  the  hands  clapped  and  up- 
j  lilted  to  heaven  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  express¬ 
ions.  1  have  seen  a  woman  in  grief,  and  there  was 
more  sorrow  in  the  attitude  of  her  hand,  and  more 
meekness  and  plaintiveneis  in  a  certain  mournful 
position  of  her  fingers,  than  in  the  holiness  of  her 
; uplifted  countenance,  or  in  the  fear-drops  that 
hung  on  her  e-ye-lashes.  If  the  hand  is  so  power¬ 
ful  and  efficient  an  engine  of  the  soul,  w’hy  should 
the  foot  be  considered  merely  the  pedestal  of  the 
human  statue  ?  What  gives  the  march  to  the  hero, 
the  stride  to  the  conqueror,  floctuess  to  the  lover, 
attitude  to  woman  ?  W  ho  know's 

The  love  that  slumbers  in  a  lady’s  foot  ^ 

If  the  cavalier  throws  himself  at  the  feel  of  his 
mistress,  why  should  not  his  lips  press  and  breathe 
on  them  the  spirit  of  love  ?  Why  should  not  his 
hand  impart  to  them  the  thrillings  of  its  touches  ? 
Oh,  how  have  1  started,  and  longed  for  a  molliter 
man'.is  imposuit^  when  I  have  beheld  Crispin  with 
his  measure  at  the  foot  of  a  lady  !  Oh,  how  Iiave  I 
shuddered,  W'ben  I  have  seen  Belinda’s  dear  little 
foot  sink  forever  out  of  sight  in  the  pitchy  abyss  r-f 
his  pahn  I  Oh,  how  have  1  quaked,  when  I  have 
seen  the  dear  little  tiling  swallowed  up  forever  in 
the  griping  jaws  of  his  fist  !  Mow  loo,  has  my  fancy 
caught  fire,  when  sitting  at  an  awful  distance  from 
Dorinda,  I  have  espied  this  sweet  little  integer 
nestling  and  cudliiig  on  her  cricket  !  How  has  my 
imagination  transformed  the  vile,  fonilegged  stool 
•nto  a  little  shrine,  and  her  foot  into  the  offering  of 
beauty  to  love  ! 

r.pitai>h  on  (Jeorge  Frederick,  Frince  of  Wales, 
Ihther  of  George  111,  who  died  before  he  came  to 
the  throne. 

.  Here  lies  Fred, 

Who  «  as  alive  and  is  dead  ; 

Had  it  been  bis  father, 

1  had  much  rather  : 

Had  it  been  his  brother, 
f^lill  better  than  another  ; 

it  been  his  sister, 

No  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 

«'  Had  it  been  the'whoie  goneiation, 

.Still  better  for  the  nation  ; 

But  since  ’tis  only  Fred, 

AVlv)  was  alive  and  is  dead, 

Th*  re’s  no  more  to  be  said. 


THE  MINI^nVIAO 
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FOR  THE  MIXER VI AD. 

‘  TO  EMMA. 

1  stole  away,  awhile  to  muse  within 
The  silent  regions  of  the  dead.  The  placid 
Moon  lit  up  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  and 
The  feather’d  throng  slumber'd  calmly  in  their 
Leafy  homes.  No  breath  disturbed  the  hallow'd 
Silence  of  the  place, — save  now  and  then 
The  prowling  bird  of  night  flapp’d  its  broad  wings, 
And  fanned  the  silent  air. 

There  is  a  bliss  in 

Gazing  on  the  grave  ; — to  think  how  sweet  Is 
The  sleep  of  Death.  There  worldly  woe  can  never 
Tread  ; — there  hearts  that  once  were  fraught  with 
mis’ry. 

Do  cease  to  beat, — there  they  lay, — rot,  and  feel 
No  more  ! — I  slow'ly  walked  athwart  the  putrid  sods, 
Some  guardian  power  impelled  me  to  a  spot 
More  secret  than  the  rest.  Alas  !  it  was 
The  grave,  beloved  Emma  ; — the  heavens  dropped 
Upon  it  their  celestial  dew, — a  bending 
Willow  hung  its  fibrous  branches  down,  as  if 
To  kiss  the  hallowed  turf  ;  an  humble  pile 
Of  earth  w'as  rear'd  above  Ihy  head, — a  simple 
Stone  on  which  the  eye  might  trace  nought  but 
Thy  cherished  natne,  1  bent  my  knee,  and  tears 
Of  deep  regret  were  w'ont  to  flow  :  my  fervent 
Trayer  was  breathed  to  God,  for  Iheti  I  plead, 
Emma  ! 

Thy  pure  soul,  if  my  orisons  were  taken. 

Now  rests  in  heaven.  Why,  why  was  the  flewer 
So  quickly  clipped  ?  W’hy  is  that  calm  smile  blighted 
By  the  fleet  and  frigid  hand  of  death  ?  Alas  ! 

The  only  heart  I  truly  loved,  is  now 
Clay-cold  and  lost  to  me  forever.  Emma, 

Would  that  I  might  lay  beside  thee  within 
The  silent  sepulchre  !  our  forms  would  fall 
To  dust  together — but  our  deathless  souls 
Would  mingle  with  the  heavenly  throng,  and  tasto 
Those  joys  which  ne'er  were  found  on  earth  ! 

TRISTRAM. 


DEXTEROUS  BUNNING. 

The  following  anecdote  was  sent  by  a  young 
Lady  to  her  lover,  whose  name  was  Nott,  a  lew 
weeks  before  their  marriage.  The  nuptial  kxot 
w'as  tied  soon  after  the  discerning  lover  decyphered 
its  import. 

Why  urge,  dear  sir,  a  bashful  maid 
To  change  a  single  lot  ? 

When  well  you  know  I've  often  said, 

In  truth,  I  love  you,  Nott. 

For  all  your  pain,  I  do,  Nott,  care, 

And  triist  me,  on  my  life. 

Though  you  have  millions,  1  declare; 

I  would,  Nott,  be  yoifT  wife. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  1,  1622. 


A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  iviinnons  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  work  at  Edinburgh,  entitled  the  “  Liteiary 
Coional  the  first  volume  of  which,— an  elegant 

duodecimo  of  about  300  pages,,  with  engravings, _ 

is  already  issued.  Having-  met  with  some  of  the 
productions  of  “Florio,"  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman 
m  this  country,  directing  him  to  procure  as  many 
of  them  for  insertion  iii  the  “Coronal,”  as  the  au¬ 
thor  would  consent  to  part  with.  The  result  of 
the  a]?plicalion  was  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
“  Florio”  to  furnish  Mr.  Minnona  with  forty  pieces. 
James  Brooks,  Esq.  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  (he  au¬ 
thor  of  Florio.”  tie  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1C  19  ;  and  is  now  about  21  years  of  age. 

W’e  are  glad  to  learn,  that  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Bartlett's  Aphorisms  has  been  most  liberally 
and  humanely  pationized,  and  the  venerable  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  is  a  subscribed.  The  talents  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  are  well  known  to  the  publ'c  ;  and  besides 
the  valuable  consideration,  which  every  subscriber 
will  derive,  from  the  merits  of  the  volume,  there 
will  be  su[)eradded  the  reflection,  that  he  is  reward¬ 
ing  native  genius,  and  relieving  the  sufierings  of  a 
man  who  knows  no  guile. 


“  Brac£bril:*e  Hall,”  is  oflfered  at  the  very 
moderate  price  o{Jivt  dollars  per  cojiy.  The  work 
comprises  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  350  pages 
each,  and  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Sketch 
Book. 


Mrs.  Opie’s  new  novel,  Madeline,  is  a  very  in- 
leresling  production.  She  sustains  her  reputation. 

Byron  vs.  Southey. — These  two  poets  have  been 
foT  some  time  past  at  loggerheads.  Byron  accuses 
Southey  of  plagiarism,  and  of  having  committed 
blasphemy.  W'e  presume  that  Lord  Byron  has  not 
urged  the  charge  home  upon  his  antagonist.  Let 
Byron  produce  a  passage  from  his  own  writings 
stolen  by  Southey,  and  he  will  convict  his  oppo¬ 
nent  of  having  cotnmitlei  both  plagiarism  and 
blasphemy  united  ;  he  will  then  be  enabled  to 
prove,  that  he  has  purloined  and  appropriated  to 
his  own  use,  the  blasphemies  ol  the  man  who  has 
laid  this  sin  to  his  charsre. 

The  story  of  Catalint  has  been  dramatized  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  five  acts,  by  the  Reverend  G.  Croly,  author 
of  the  Angel  of  the  World,  &c. 

The  biography  of  Public  Men'of  all  nations  living 
in  1822,  with  156  engraved  portraits,  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  .^pril,  in  three  volumes.  It  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  peerage  of  talents  and  genius. 

Phillips  is  printing  another  edition  of  his  speeches. 

The  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  Novels,  and  Post¬ 
humous  Talcs  of  Ch.  Brockdeii  Brown,  were  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  publication  in  London,  last  March, 
i  The  Pioneers.^  or  the  Sources  of  the  Susquehan- 
'na/j,”  a  descriptive  tal#.  by  the  author  of  the  Spy, 
is  nowin  the  press, and  will  be  published  in  August 
.  next. 
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